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League of Nations are many and serious. It would 
seem the course of reason for our United States Con- 
gress, therefore, to apply its mind also to this problem 
as a means of winning and ending this war, and at last 
of throttling war itself; for it is clear, as Lord Curzon 
foresees, that there are many difficulties in the way re- 
quiring the carefullest examination by our best histo- 
rians, analysts, and statesmen. 

The means to our clearly discerned end, when phrased 
in terms of a League of Nations, are difficult to picture, 
much more to establish. Our personal view is best set 
forth by a Kentucky court which, addressing itself to 
the question, "When Is a Man Legally Sober?" and 
holding that that delectable state exists when "he is not 
legally drunk," has said: "The criterion by which in 
human tribunals the conduct of human beings is to be 
estimated should be formed not according to the rule 
of ideal perfection or of occasional excellence, but ac- 
cording to the standard, which, being attainable by the 
various classes to which it is to be applied, is sufficiently 
high to insure preservation and promotion of the morals 
and good of society." 



THE MEANING OF AMERICA 

In the darkness of our present world, the lamp unto 
our feet, the light unto the path of us who trust 
America, is America. We do well, therefore, to return 
to the significance of this America and to remember the 
stuff of which it is made. Our thought, our imagina- 
tion, can only use the materials of knowledge. To love 
or follow America we must know America, To the 
American mind faced with the question of world or- 
ganization for the security of the future, the first in- 
stinct should be to turn to the accomplishments of 
America, the experiment it knows most of. This is the 
natural instinct. It should be followed. Ignorance 
might easily turn a great victory into an ignominious 
defeat. The blindness of the privileged few to the rights 
and strength of the many brought on the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, the fall of the 
Romanoffs. Unless we return to our ancient moorings 
the storms may yet sweep us out to sea. The wisdom 
that "never lies," and which "rides on the ruins of 
folly," convinces us that it is now time for every Amer- 
ican to know his America. 

It is true that our America means wealth. Before the 
war, occupying one-twentieth of the world's civilized 
area, we were producing one-fourth of the gold, one- 
third of the coal, one-third of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the world. We were producing one-half the 
wheat, one-half the steel, one-half the copper, one-half 
the petroleum, two-thirds of the cotton and three-fourths 
of the corn. We had more telephones and telegraph? 



than any two other nations. Our iron and steel pro- 
duction was greater than that of any three other nations, 
our manufacture of motors twice that of all Europe. 
We were then and now are wealthier than any two other 
nations. During the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
value of our iron, steel and manufactures thereof ex- 
ported across seas reached the unprecedented amount 
of not less than $1,000,000,000. 

But America is more than wealth. If with us there 
were nothing besides wealth, there would be no America. 
America happens to possess this wealth because of her 
natural resources, because of her adventurous spirit and 
the energies peculiar to her pioneer people. But tran- 
scending wealth, America is a faith and a principle. It 
is a spirit. In its way, it is a religion. It is a peop'.t 
to be understood only in terms of their common ideals. 
General Poch believes that moral ideals working through 
an army are half the battle. American life cannot be 
understood apart from American ideals. And these 
common ideals, if not realized in the full, yet have 
been imperishably defined. They have been perma- 
nently wrought into our institutions, our churches and 
schools and courts. They make and modify human 
relationships endlessly. The result is America. 

What are these ideals? The first is that States are 
creatures of law and as such subordinate to law. When 
States grant that there are international laws governing 
relations between them they tacitly agree that there 
is a law above them. The very agreement that there 
is any international law is an agreement that nations 
are subordinate to law. This doctrine is not exclusively 
American; but it is American. It is not Prussian, be- 
cause in Prussia the belief is held that the State can do 
no wrong. It is American because one of the chief 
avowed aims of our Constitution is "to establish jus- 
tice." It is an interesting and significant fact that 
since 1799 in the attempt to ascertain justice there 
have been over eighty cases where States have been 
parties before our Supreme Court, the States appearing 
before the Court, some as plaintiffs, some as defendants, 
agreeing without question in each instance that they 
were subordinate to the law and, quite as if they were 
private persons, that their rights were to be ascertained 
only in accordance with the principles of that law. If 
it be objected that while this may be true of individual 
States of the American Union, it is not true of the 
United States, the only political entity north of Mexico 
recognized by international law, our reply is that the 
United States has itself appeared more than once as 
plaintiff in actions against States; indeed, in 1893, the 
United States was itself defendant in the case of In- 
diana vs. United States and again in 1907 when Kansas 
was the plaintiff. The King of Great Britain can be, 
and in previous reigns he has been, brought to trial in 
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the courts of that country. When forty-three of the 
nations of the world agreed in 1907 to the principle 
that there should be an International Court of Justice 
they openly recognized that nations are creatures of the 
law and as such subordinate to it. This principle is 
the principle which Daniel Webster enunciated when 
as Secretary of State he said : "Every nation, on being 
received, at her own request, into the circle of civilized 
governments, must understand that she not only attains 
rights of sovereignty and the dignity of national char- 
acter, but that she binds herself to the strict and faith- 
ful observances of all those principles, laws and usages 
which have obtained currency among civilized States, 
and which have for their object the mitigation of the 
miseries of war." This great jurist saw clearly that 
"natural law" tends inevitably to become "positive law" 
and thence definite rules of law for men and nations. 
We do not here enter upon any discussion of the theories 
of federations, of confederations, or of sovereignty. We 
simply affirm a fact. The peace of the world can only 
be attained through the establishments of justice. And 
justice between nations can find expression only where 
States subordinate themselves to law. 

Another fundamental conception of our American 
life is that States have rights. These rights are capable 
of simple classification and definition, because our 
fathers in 1776 were careful to phrase the principles at 
the basis of our common life. Out of their teaching we 
believe that States have the right to life, that is to say, 
to exist, so long as they do not interfere unlawfully with 
the same right possessed by other States. This principle 
applies to all States, be they great or small. It applies 
to Belgium. Because the Imperial German Government 
has failed to realize this principle, she has committed 
unlawful acts against innocent and unoffending States, 
with the result that she is now at war with practically 
the rest of the world. It will always be so with any 
nation that ignores this fundamental American prin- 
ciple that States have the right to life and to protect 
and conserve that life. We believe that States have 
other rights, such as the right to liberty, that is to 
say, to independence, including the jurisdiction over 
its own people. They have the right to the pursuit of 
happiness without unlawful interference. States have 
the right to equality before the law, and they have 
the right to territory with boundaries defined according 
to the principles of equity. These are American prin- 
ciples, the A, B, C, we may say, of American aspiration 
and statesmanship ; not philosophical principles merely, 
but more and more scientific as they are increasingly 
practiced, not by America alone, but by practically all 
the world Powers. 

America subscribes also to the principle that States 



have duties. It is a duty of the State to commit no un- 
lawful acts against innocent States, to observe and pro- 
tect the rights of other States, as well as to protect and 
conserve the rights of its own people. As between 
man and man, so between State and State, rights and 
duties go hand in hand. The State that fails in its 
duties loses its rights. 

America believes that States exist for a supreme pur- 
pose and that that supreme purpose is the promotion of 
justice between man and man and State and State. 

America believes that States, if they are to exist, must 
be based upon an eternal foundation. America believes 
this eternal foundation to be that States derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. The 
supreme issue of this war is, shall this principle prevail ? 

America means these things to Americans. As they 
go to war they treasure these principles. Sir Henry 
James Sumner Maine, writing in 1885, said, "Popular 
governments of the modern type . . . include cer- 
tain sources of weakness which do not promise security 
for them in the near or remote future." If this be true, 
it is so not because of these American principles to 
which we here briefly refer, but to ignorance of or viola- 
tions of these principles. Just now America returns to 
her ancient principles. She is going forward to re- 
assert in the light of modern experience the faith she 
expressed in 1776 and again in 1787. 

America means wealth and ideals, but America means 
action. She has recently celebrated the Pall of the 
Bastille, because that event symbolized a step in the 
evolution of that faith which is hers. She enters this 
war to overcome piracy, just as she went to war with 
the Barbary States for that purpose in 1801. The 
American spirit that gave birth to Liberia in 1821 ; that 
enunciated the Monroe Doctrine in 1823; that spoke 
the right word to a deaf and disdainful Prussia in 1849 ; 
that welcomed Louis Kossuth in 1851 ; that arose puri- 
fied and strengthened from her own ashes in 1865 ; that 
freed Cuba and started the Philippine Islands on the 
same road in 1898 ; that spirit is now translating itself 
into action as she plays her increasing part in overcom- 
ing the world menace around Chateau-Thierry and be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims. 

But America means more than all this. Because of 
her wealth - and her ideals and her activities since 1776, 
America means opposition to war. Our first President 
said in his farewell address, September 17, 1796: "It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great Nation, to give to mankind, the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence." Today right 
and wrong have met again in an irreconcilable conflict. 
In such a case there can be no honest neutrality or in- 
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difference. The struggle is on and we are a part of it. 
We feel again the call to conserve democracy and free- 
dom. Edward Everett in his history of liberty says, 
"The real history of man, rational, mortal man, is the 
history of the struggle to be free ; the theme is one ; the 
free of all climes and nations are themselves one 
people." Into this conflict between the belief in justice 
and the belief in war America has entered, resolved to 
do her share, whatever that may be, to unhorse the 
warrior once and forever. After Mr. Asquith said be- 
fore the House of Commons, August 6, 1914, "We are 
fighting to vindicate the principle that the small na- 
tionalities are not to be crushed, in defiance of inter- 
national good faith, by the arbitrary will of a strong 
and overmastering power," there was no real neutrality 
among the American people. Until Germany ceases to 
defy this principle, war will ride the wind. Germany 
must not defy this principle, but accept it; that is the 
American position, because America wills to find a way 
to substitute the modes of justice for the modes of war. 
Prof. Josiah Eoyce, distinguished scholar of the Har- 
vard faculty for many years, wrote shortly before his 
death these words, "I believe that the future will invent, 
and will in due time begin very actively and produc- 
tively to practice, forms of international activities which 
will be at once ideal in their significance and business- 
like in their methods, so that we shall no longer depend 
upon the extremely rare and precious beings called 
prophets or poets, to show us the way toward the united 
life of the great community." These words we take it 
express in this wild day of world madness and new reso- 
lution the meaning of America. 



WHY NOT NOW? 

Twenty-three nations are now associated in es- 
sential relationships, military, economic, political, 
moral. The military co-ordination took definite shape 
with the organization of the Versailles Council, and es- 
pecially on March 28, when General Foch by agreement 
of the Allies was made the Commander in Chief of the 
Allied Armies in France, and when the next day, March 
29, General Pershing cabled to General March that the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France had been 
placed at the disposal of General Foch, the Allied Gen- 
eralissimo, we learned that our government had recog- 
nized and joined a military organization of the Nations, 
which now includes all of the races of the earth, white, 
yellow, red and black. The political association of the 
Society of the Allied Nations was evident when the 
Supreme War Council of the Allied Governments at- 
tended by the Premiers of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, issued their statement of June 4, 1918, in the 



interest of free peoples. Further, Mr. Hoover's pres- 
ence in England just now is evidence of the economical 
co-operation of the nations. Never before have com- 
mercial nations, even as a war measure, harmonized 
their shipping and commercial operations as now. 
Transportation, food, steel, coal, and other necessities 
are now all subject to an association of nations animated 
by frankness, confidence, and a mutuality on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Surely no such pooling of resources has 
before been possible. It is not extravagant to see in 
this friendly and peaceful association, not only a fact 
of the present, but even a permanent institution. The 
development of Eussia, China, Africa, South America, 
especially of the Tropics, will demand and possibly 
compel its permanence and extension. In his address 
to the members of the interallied parliamentary com- 
mercial conference, on July 5, King George V said: 
"The unity of action which has been established among 
the allies in commerce, as well as in naval and military 
matters, is proving one of the main features of our 
strength. The experience we have gained of its benefits 
in matters of commerce will result, I hope, after this 
war has been brought to a successful conclusion, in 
bringing home to us the value of co-ordinating mutual 
interests." 

The celebration of the 4th of July in France, of 
Bastille Day and of the independence of Belgium in 
this country, the interchange of credits, the reception 
of Commissions, the unanimity of our press and pulpit 
and platform, are all evidences also of a moral union 
of nations never before witnessed. 

With such unanimity and co-operation, it seems rea- 
sonable now to propose that the twenty-three nations 
allied against the Central European powers should re- 
call their purpose, agreement and pledge expressed by 
all of them in 1907. They then agreed to the principle 
of an International Court of Justice. They must still 
believe in the great need for such an organ. We re- 
spectfully suggest to the Commission headed by Colonel 
House that it recommend to the President that, if pos- 
sible, the Allied Nations forthwith set up for them- 
selves such a Court in conformity with the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
If such a juridical body was thought to be needed in 
that day, it would seem that such a body could be agreed 
upon and set up now. If such a step were taken and 
such a Court were definitely established, it would natur- 
ally be an expression of our Allied policy. As such 
it would serve as a political expression of our views and 
challenge what is left of the anti-military party within 
the German hegemony. In this way the step would be 
of military advantage as well as political. To propose 
the establishment of such a Court now would represent 
American statesmanship at its best; it would constitute 



